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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


That Tax Dollar 


Loom are many people who know 
little about the taxing program of 
our state and there are many who have 
a lot of misinformation about taxes. 
This editorial is designed to show where 
tax revenues come from and what they 
are used for after they reach the state 
treasury. 


The figures used in the accompany 
tables are for the fiscal year ending in 
1942. We had to use these because the 
1943 totals will not be available until 
the end of the fiscal year for. 1942-43. 
The tables were provided through the 
courtesy of the State Department of 
Finance. 


An examination of these data will 
show that the sources from which revenue 
is derived fall into six general classes, 
viz.: Alcoholic Beverage Taxes, Income 
and Death Taxes, Property Taxes, Excise 
Taxes, License Taxes, and Road Taxes. 
The “break-down” of these general titles 
may be seen in the tables. 


The people of the state pay these taxes 
in one form or another. Every person 
who buys a glass of beer pays a tax on 
it and every person who sells a glass of 
beer pays tax on it. Every individual 
who has an income above a certain 
amount pays an income tax, and every 
person who inherits property from some 
relative, who died, pays an inheritance 
tax. People who own real estate pay 
taxes on it. Those who own stock in 
great enterprises, or have large bank 
deposits pay taxes. When you smoke 
a cigarette you pay taxes; When you go 
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to the races you pay taxes; When you 
drive an automobile you pay taxes; 
When you buy gasoline you pay taxes, 
Nearly everybody pays some taxes, 
directly or indirectly. To those who pay 
them, they are simply taxes, and the 
average person believes that they go to 
Frankfort and are put in a “common 
pot” out of which the expenses of operat: 
ing the government are paid. It is true 
that all the taxes do go to the Treasury, 
but after they get there a part of them 
is set over into a fund to be used for 
building and repairing roads and 
bridges. Some years ago the legislature 
provided for that arrangement, and at 
each session since, when appropriations 
are up for consideration an act is passed 
specifically setting forth that all revenue 
accruing from Motor Vehicle Registra- 
tion Tax, Gasoline Tax, and Tax on 
Other Motor Fuels, shall be appropriated 
to the Road Fund. All the rest of the 
taxes we pay are dumped into a “com- 
mon pot” out of which all other expenses 
of the government are paid, such as 
Schools, Welfare, the Courts, Health 
Department, New Buildings, etc. 


But the Road Department seems to be 
a sort of sacred cow which gets her 
nourishment from a large bulk of our 
taxes and in turn contributes to the 
“hardening of the arteries of travel.” 
We wonder sometimes if a state might 
not die of “hardening arteries,” just as 
individuals sometimes do. 


The graph shown herewith gives a 
rather accurate picture of the distribu- 
tion of all the taxes we pay. It will be 
noted that of all taxes paid in, the Road 
Fund gets 46%, Schools 27%, Welfare 
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13%, and so on in a descending scale. 
This is according to law. Our repre- 
sentatives and senators made these laws 
and our other elective and appointive 
oficers are administering them. Large 
sums are set apart for the purpose of ad- 
ministering them. For example, the 
amount set out (on page 360 of the Ken- 
tucky Revised Statutes for 1942) for ad- 
ministrative expenses for Maintenance, 
Equipment, Construction, and adminis- 
tering same for state highways is 


$600,000. 


In addition a sum not to exceed 
$200,000 is set apart to administer the 
business of Rural Highways. Then there 
is the sum of $130,000 for administering 
these three taxes, Gasoline, Motor 
Vehicle and Other Motor Fuels. Motor 
Transportation has to be regulated so 
$60,000 is set apart for that purpose. 
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This makes a total of about $990,000 
for administering the business which is 
paid for by approximately $20,000,000 
of the taxes we pay. There is set out 
of all the taxes we pay approximately 
$13,500,000 for education. This has to 
be administered too, and for that pur- 
pose $60,000 is set apart. 


As we said before, this is all accord- 
ing to law. The law is ours—the people’s; 
so are the taxes ours. 


The Highway Department does not be- 
long to the people who run it. It belongs 
to the people. Those who manage it 
have done a good job. There is no 
criticism here for them. 


The Welfare Department is engaged 
in a task which lies close to the hearts 
of every one of us. We want so much 
to alleviate the suffering of the frail ones 
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in our midst and we look with love and 
compassion on the aged and infirm, but 
we do not want to increase the number 
of dependents in the next generation by 
failing to educate the youth. There is a 
struggle between youth and age for the 
subsidies of the state. This again is the 
business of the people. They must decide 
whether it is best to let a large percent 
of youth to grow up in ignorance or a 
small percent of superannuates to get 
along without the fostering care of the 
state. At least something should be done 
to prevent the increase of those whom 
the rest of us must support. 


The next largest item in our expense 
account is the Judiciary, or the Courts. 
This cost our taxpayers last year a little 
less than two million dollars. Not all 
the business of courts deals with crime; 
much of it deals with matters growing 
out of ignorance. Over three and one- 
half percent of the States total tax in- 
come is expended for this service. 


Another item of state expense, that of 
Public Health, is one that has never been 
so generously supported as its impor- 
tance merits. Something over $600,000 
was expended directly by the state last 
year for the preservation of the health 
of the state. The desperate struggles 
being made by private and semi-private 
organizations to promote good health are 
indicative of the great need for increas- 
ing this service. 


The remainder of the total income 
from state taxes is expended for new 
buildings and land, confederate pensions, 
the legislative session every other year, 
and a few miscellaneous items. The 
largest among these latter items of ex- 
pense is the session of the legislature. 
The 1942 session cost the tax payers 
$230,558.68. The legislature is sup- 
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posed to be in session 60 days exclusive 
of Sundays, but the time may be ex. 
tended as it was in 1942, when the ses. 
sion began on January 6th and adjourned 


sine die April 8th. It will be seen that 
the cost to the state was $2880 per day 
granting that a session was held each 
day exclusive of Sundays, which was not 
by any means the case. 


To briefly summarize the above, it 
will be noted that out of the total amount 
of taxes paid by all of us the bulk of it 
goes to four large services for the people, 
namely, public roads which get 46%, 
public education which get 27%, public 
welfare which gets 13%, and miscel- 
laneous services (which include general 
administration, courts, public health, 
etc.) get the balance of it. 


The 27% which goes for education 
is not enough. If it were we would not 
now be engaged in the business of operat- 
ing schools with sub-standard teachers. 
If it had been sufficient, one-third of the 
states population would not have been on 
the W.P.A. relief rolls for some period 
during the last eight years. In that same 
period the United States poured $161,- 
203,888.44 into W.P.A. projects in Ken- 
tucky and the state, from our taxes, put 
in $48,874,841.50, an average of over 
six million a year, which is nearly half 
the total amount we spent for education 
in that same period. 


If it had been adequate Kentucky 
would not have lost 5000 teachers last 
year and would not face the closing of 
hundreds of schools this year. It is a 
problem which will be met and solved 
by intelligent leadership in the govern- 
ment or else the people will have to take 
a greater'hand in the management of 
their state’s business. 
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How Do You Rate, 
Mr. Superintendent? 


hb LAST MONTH'S issue of the Journal 
we gave the summary of replies 
from 140 superintendents to a question- 
naire on the qualifications of a good 
teacher. This article deals with the re- 
plies of 228 teachers to a similar inquiry 
as to what is a good superintendent. Ap- 
proximately one thousand teachers 
selected at random from every city and 
county in the state were asked to name 
the five most important qualifications 
for a superintendent. Five hundred 
letters were sent to rural teachers and 
a like number to teachers in cities and 
towns. The interest shown is indicated 
by the fact that there were slightly over 
20% returns from the cities, and slight- 
ly under 25% replies from rural teach- 
ers indicating a little more interest on 
the part of the latter. Far greater in- 
terest was shown by the superintendents 
who returned 53% of the questionnaires. 


An analysis of returns shows an even 
greater range of opinions by teachers 
as to what makes a good superintendent 
than was shown in the judgments of 
superintendents on teachers. 


The comments fell into the same three 
general categories; Professional, Person- 
al and General qualifications. However, 
there was a clear cut division in the 
matter of professional qualifications; 
these fell into three groups, viz: Aca- 
demic Training, Administrative Ability 
and Professional Attitude. 


Only half the teachers from cities and 
fewer than half from counties made any 
reference to academic training. The city 
teachers think a superintendent should 
be a “student of psychology”—a fourth 
of them emphasizing that quality—which 
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received negligible comment from rural 
teachers. Only about ‘five per cent of 
either group mentioned scholarship as 
such. 


Rural teachers however ran far ahead 
of city teachers in their emphasis on ad- 
ministrative ability. They believe that 
superintendents should select teachers 
on the basis of qualification alone. City 
teachers are apparently not greatly con- 
cerned with that problem. Rural teachers 
think a superintendent should visit 
schools under his supervision. City 
teachers are evidently not troubled with 
that question. Rural teachers emphasized 
the matter of Ethics on the part of super- 
intendents, while city teachers gave scant 
mention of Ethics. 


Ten per cent of city teachers think a 
superintendent ought to be able to give 
or take constructive criticism, while the 
rural teachers made no mention of it. 


Rural teachers are greatly concerned 
that superintendents be “free from 
political” entanglements. A large per- 
cent of them mentioned this while rela- 
tively few city teachers mentioned it. 


Fifteen times as many rural teachers 
referred to love of children as was the 
case with city teachers, while a third of 
city teachers emphasized fairminded- 
ness,—more than three times the number 
from the rural group. 


Under the head of Personal qualifica- 
tions rural teachers are far more exact- 
ing as indicated by their replies. They 
insist on personality, sympathy, tact, 
honesty and good morals, whereas city 
teachers obviously assume that superin- 
tendents have all these homely virtues. 


The tabulations are partially set out 
below. Tables show the number of 


teachers who referred to the item men- 
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tioned as being important. The em- 
phasis in these returns may have signifi- 
cance. 





Broad Academic Training.................. 97 
Geed Possenaiity ......................:.......2 83 
Keep Up with Trend in Education 

SI sei schllissntcianivnneiihienswincceesinnd 58 
Tactful and Diplomatic...................... 55 
iain cicasinicipeninain nihil 54 
Good Business Executive— 

Financial Knowledge ...................- 53 
Pree from Politics .......................2.0.:2 51 
Honest and Sincere...........................- 48 
Fair-minded and Impartial................ 45 
NE Nisisiiiniisiccniotenpuvicibennieetcel 40 
NIE hii cSieivrniierkshiiencesxennaninil 39 
Psychology Student ........................---- 39 
Qualifications determine Choice 

INE :<cseicicccunianoecscnasnunsssunsiciial 36 
Active in Community and Church........ 34 
Positive and Constructive...................- 32 
ae 16 
Our Cover 


This cover page is a glimpse of old 
Kentucky such as may be seen from a 
thousand windows. Here are some of 
the beauties that made Kentucky famous: 
horses, rolling meadows, stone fences 
bordered with flowers, mighty trees and 
magnificent distances. 














IF and AND 


If every man 

Would stop to think 
Before he speaks, 

A lot of woes 

That comes to men 

W ould never come, 
And many frowns 
That ’deck the brow 
Of troubled souls 

W ould turn to smiles. 
And this is true 

For those who speak 
In world affairs 

As well as those 

Who talk to youth 
And children, too. 
Considered words, 
Like ancient coins, 
Have value far 
Beyond the sign 
Upon the seal 

That gives them worth; 
And then our words 
Are like the signs 
Where high-ways cross 
—They show the way 
Our thinking goes 
And tell how far 

Our friends may go 
In trusting us. 
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1 ence to that call. 
] best efforts in behalf of the school chil- 
} dren of Kentucky; and I solicit the aid 





More Money Should be Spent on 
Education Than on any other Agency 


By JAmeEs H. RicHMonpD 


President-elect, Kentucky Education 
Association 


oe eng it is a great honor to be 
chosen President of the Kentucky 
Education Association, let it be under- 
stood that I was motivated to accept this 
responsibility for one reason, and one 
reason only: that I might have the op- 


portunity to render some service to the 
cause of education in Kentucky during 


this critical period. I could have ad- 
vanced several valid reasons why it was 


] inexpedient for me to answer this call, 
j] so graciously extended by my friends 


and associates, but I did not do so. If 


] the school teachers of Kentucky and the 


friends of education in our state feel that 
I am able to contribute something to the 
cause, I have no right to show indiffer- 
I hereby pledge my 


of all in the earnest desire of all good 
citizens of the Commonwealth to save 
our schools from collapse, and to give 
our children a square deal in the build- 


j ing of their lives and the charting of 


their hopes. 
Kentucky has no greater responsibility 


} than that which has to do with the educa- 


tion of her children. It is said that more 
money is spent on education than on any 
other governmental agency. MORE 
MONEY SHOULD BE SPENT ON 
EDUCATION THAN ON ANY OTHER 
AGENCY; and still more money must 
be spent in that direction in the future 
than has been available in the past. 
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James H. Richmond, President, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Ky. President-Elect, 
Kentucky Education Association. 


After all, the children of Kentucky 
make up the Kentucky of tomorrow; 
and what we do for them, now, will de- 
termine the destiny of our state in the 
years that lie ahead. 

This brief statement does not permit 
me to outline in detail the things that 
should be done and the things that we, 
working together, will endeavor to do; 
but I will mention five things which, in 
my judgment, must form the basis of 
our planning: 

1. The state per capita must be in- 
creased. 
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2. The state equalization fund must 
be increased to the constitutional limit. 


3. Laws, or the proper administra- 
tion of present laws, which will compel 
our counties to make fair assessments 
of real estate. (It is a well known fact 
that the salaries of thousands of teachers 
in Kentucky are lower, now, under the 
$12.00 per capita, than they were in 
years past when the per capita was con- 
siderably smaller.) 


4. Provision must be made for a 
transportation tax. The expense of 
transportation in many school districts 
is out of proportion to the funds avail- 
able for basic school expenses. 


5. There must be federal aid for edu- 
cation. This federal aid must be free 
from federal control; and it can be free 
from federal control. 


Volumes could be written on each of 
these five subjects. From time to time 
during the year, much more will be 
heard about them. Our schools must 
be improved, not particularly for the 
benefit of teachers but for the benefit 
of the children of our state. We have 
made great strides in education in Ken- 
tucky; but we have not done enough nor 
have we done what we are financially 
capable of doing. I shall never be satis- 
fied with our educational program in 
this state until it guarantees to every 
child the same measure of educational 
training that is provided the children of 
other states, states that have shown their 
faith in their children by providing for 
them the best in education. 

I am proud of the school teachers in 
Kentucky. They have kept the faith 
despite the fact that, although more is 
demanded of them than any other social 
group, less financial reward comes to 
them for their social services.’ I pray 
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for the day when society, with a quick- 
ened conscience, will be willing to com- 
pensate those who work with children 
as generously as it now compensates its 
servants who cut pipes, dig coal, saw 
lumber, lay bricks and perform janitorial 
services in the State House. These in- 
equalities are indefensible, and must be 
corrected. 


As President of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, I shall strive earnestly, 
working with you, to do something in 
behalf of the children of Kentucky. Let 
it be understood, however, that the 
officers of the K. E. A., its Planning 
Board and its Board of Directors can 
not do the job that must be done. Unless 
we shall receive the wholehearted, un- 
selfish cooperation of all the teachers in 
Kentucky and the friends of education, 
we will fail. This is not a one-man job. 
Bear in mind that the School Code be- 
came law because all of us worked to- 
gether. We secured the $12.00 per 
capita and the free-textbook appropria- 
tions because we were united. We can | 
save our schools, today, if we will join 
our efforts in behalf of the children of 
Kentucky. 





Att States NEED FEDERAL AID 
FOR EDUCATION 
BECAUSE OF THE WAR EMERGENCY 
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There is a serious teacher shortage in 


crowded classes, underpaid teachers, and | 
increasing juvenile delinquency. No 
state has been able to increase school ap- 
propriations enough to even approximate 
the increase in cost-of-living. 


time in our country’s history when the | 
schools’ contribution to the war effort is | 
indispensable. 
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Some Suggestions Regarding 
How Schools May Make 
Adjustments To War Needs 


Part Two 
5. The High-School Victory Corps. 


The program of the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enlist the energies and interests 
of high school pupils in the war effort. 
The Victory Corps integrates all of the 
curricular and extra-curricular war ef- 
fort activities into one unified and co- 
ordinated program. Every high school 
in the state, public and private, regard- 
less of size, can and should have such an 
organization. Practically every high 
school is now carrying on activities that 
are considered Victory Corps activities, 
such as scrap drives, Red Cross work, 
War Stamp sales, etc. These, together 
with the program of physical education 
designed to develop physical fitness, 


] which is the only constant in the Victory 
Corps program, constitute the essential 
] activities for General Membership in the 
] Victory Corps. They may be carried out 


during the emergency as club, assembly, 


those that are usually included in this 
phase of the educational program. 


The High-School Victory Corps should 


always be organized and conducted in 


} cooperation with the local Civilian De- 


fense Council. Each student should be 
registered through the Volunteer Office 
of the local Defense Council. The Vic- 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


By Mark GopMAN 
Director of Supervision 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort 


under the control of school authorities. 
A local advisory committee, however, 
should be appointed to aid in coordinat- 
ing the work of the Victory Corps with all 
community activities. 


One of the objectives of the Victory 
Corps is voluntary military drill. Proper- 
ly conducted, military drills are of the 
greatest value to future inductees. If the 
drills are not properly directed and con- 
ducted, however, they are largely a waste 
of time and tend to fix undesirable habits 
and attitudes in the student. In order that 
the military drills may be properly con- 
ducted by instructors who are carefully 
selected and well trained, the following 
program has been adopted: 


The American Legion has volunteered 
the services of the Legionnaires to act as 
instructors for the military training 
program in our high schools. The State 
Military Department, under the direction 
of Adjutant General John A. Polin, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, will, upon request, 
provide the services of instructors from 
the Kentucky active militia, who will go 
to the various counties and provide re- 
fresher training courses for the volun- 
teer American Legion instructors. In ad- 
dition, the American Legion will fur- 
nish, free of charge, VICTORY CORPS 
MILITARY DRILL INSTRUCTOR’S 
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MANUAL to all drill instructors. The 
board of education should furnish copies 
of the BASIC FIELD MANUAL, IN- 
FANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS, FM 
22-5, to all drill instructors. This Man- 
ual may be secured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., price 25c. 


It is, therefore, through the coopera- 
tion of the American Legion, the mili- 
tary department and educational author- 
ities, that we can now offer an effective 
military training program in the high 
schools of the state. 

For further information concerning 
the organization of the Victory Corps, see 
the bulletin entitled HIGH SCHOOL 
VICTORY CORPS, by the United States 
Office of Education, price 15c. 


6. Credits allowed. 


(a) Pre-flight aeronautics will be 
given one credit when taught five periods 
per week for a full year, eleventh or 
twelfth grades. Schools should secure 
Leaflet No. 63, PRE-FLIGHT AERO- 
NAUTICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(b) Physical fitness (physical educa- 
tion for the war period) shall consist of 
the following, with credit as stated: 


(1) Physical education, one period 
daily — no credit. 


(2) Health education — one-half 
credit upon successful completion of a 
separate, advanced course for one se- 
mester for eleventh or twelfth grade 
or these grades in combination. 


(c) Physics (modified to meet mili- 
tary needs or taught as a regular class) 
— five periods weekly, one-half credit 
in eleventh or twelfth grade or these 
grades in combination. 
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(d) Mathematics (modified to meet 
military needs or taught as a regular 
class) — five periods per week, one-half 
credit, and taught to eleventh or twelfth 
grades or these grades in combination. 


(e) Pre-induction course in Funda- 
mentals of Electricity, Radio, Shop Work, 
Machines, Automotive Mechanics, will 
be given one-half credit each when taught 
as a separate subject for one period daily 
for one semester. These courses should 
be taught in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. 

English and social studies in the 
eleventh grade should be given special 
emphasis. They should be modified to 
meet war needs. In literature, increased 
opportunities should be provided to read 
biographies of great Americans, patriotic 
poems and historical novels; also, in- 
creased emphasis on reading the litera- 
ture of allied as well as enemy coun- 
tries, to develop understanding of them. 
In social studies, special emphasis should 
be given to the nature of war and post 
war problems, inflation, conservation, 
rationing, federal taxation problems, 
place of education in our democracy, 
democracy in contrast to totalitarianism, 
etc. 


7. Finding time for the new courses and 
activities. 


1. Substitute the emergency courses 
for other courses not contributing so 
directly to preparation for the war effort. 


2. If you do not teach new, emer- 
gency mathematics and science courses, 
adapt present mathematics and science 
courses to include desired content. 


3. Do away with the extra-curricular 
period entirely. Handle club activities 
in class time. 


4. Reduce each class period five 
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minutes and thus secure twenty-five to 
thirty additional minutes in the school 
day. 


5. Lengthen the school day. 
6. Decrease length of lunch period. 


8. Some suggestions regarding curtail- 
ment or elimination of existing courses. 


With the increased emphasis on mathe- 
matics, science, physical education, pre- 
flight aeronautics and _pre-induction 
courses, the problem of elimination or 
curtailment of the regular school offer- 
ings becomes very real for some schools 
and some pupils. In some cases adjust- 
ments in the scheduling will help the 
situation. It is recommended that wher- 
ever possible schools plan to adopt the 
sixty-minute periods. By this means, 
and possibly by offering some subjects 
only four days a week instead of five, 
sufficient periods will be provided for 
most pupils. 

To assist school authorities in adjust- 
ing their school schedules and individual 
pupil programs, the following policies 
are suggested. 


1. Where teacher time is available, 
pre-induction courses may be offered as 
additional electives and carried by 
pupils as a fifth subject. They should 
not, however, be a sixth subject. 


2. Announcement has been made 
that there will be a forthcoming pre- 
induction course in Code Practice and 
Touch Typing. Since, in general, the 
program of commercial pupils is full, 
competent commercial pupils should not 
take pre-induction courses in the junior 
year. Clerical skills are important in the 
war effort. It should be possible for 
them to take some pre-induction work in 
their senior year, especially when the 
program of the pre-induction course in 
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Code Practice and Touch Typing is avail- 
able. 


3. Pupils who are unusually com- 
petent in English might be permitted to 
take pre-induction courses in lieu of 
their last semester’s work in fourth-year 
English. 


4. Since eighteen-year-old boys are 
to be inducted, pre-induction courses 
should be made available not only on the 
basis of grade but also of age. The pre- 
induction courses are especially needed 
for boys of imminent draft age no mat- 
ter what their year in high school. 


5. Each teacher’s schedule should be 
examined carefully. This should be done 
to find out whether the teacher’s abilities 
are being used wisely, and to find out 
whether or not some teachers are not be- 
ing overloaded with work. In the light 
of the increasing scarcity of teachers, 
light teaching loads should be avoided 
and all of the facilities and equipment 
of the schools should be employed to the 
fullest extent. Five periods, small 
classes, light teaching loads, are “out” 
for the duration. 


6. Where teachers are _ willing, 
larger-than-usual groups may be sched- 
uled for some types of music and for 
some forms of physical education. 


7. Many teachers will be willing to 
work with groups of interested pupils 
before and after school hours. 


8. Especially during this emergency 
it is vitally important that all teachers 
and all equipment in commercial depart- 
ments, home economics, vocational agri- 
culture, industrial arts shops, and science 
laboratories be utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. Where there are several 
small classes in mathematics it may be 
possible for one capable teacher to con- 
duct them in one period. 
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9. Some schools may find it possible 
to make shop and laboratory facilities 
available to pupils over the week end. 


10. While it is realized that an 
understanding of the history of our 
country and an appreciation of our 
government is most important, still it 
may be possible to telescope the courses 
of American History and Government 
into a one-year course of American His- 
tory and Government. 


11. Pre-Flight Aeronautics should 
not be substituted for fundamental 
courses in mathematics and science but 
should follow or accompany such 
courses. 


12. Wherever possible, combine and 
alternate classes by years. 





New Books 


GINN AND COMPANY 
My Spelling Grade 2-8 
The Physical Sciences 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Latin America and Hemisphere Soli- 
darity 


Iroquois PuBLIsHING COMPANY 
The Thirteen American Colonies 
America’s Old World Background 
How Many? How Much? 


Our Surroundings 


THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY 
Rusty Wants a Dog 
Air-Age Education Series 
Electricity for Everyone 
The Ranch Book 
Fundamentals of Electricity 
Fundamentals of Shopwork 


Joun WILEY AND Sons 
Pre-Service Course in Shop Practice 
Automotive Mechanics 
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JOHN W. BROOKER 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


I want to take this opportunity to 
thank the Board of Directors and men- 
bers of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion for the confidence vested in me by 
my selection as Director of Public Rela- 
tions for the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation, beginning January 1, 1944. I 
pledge my best efforts and ask the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all members of 
the profession in the development of a 
program which will state the facts and 
interpret the needs of education to the 


public. 
John W. Brooker. 
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Relation of Taxation to 
Industrial Development 
In Kentucky 


Part ONE 


5 px PROBLEMS involved in analyzing 
the relationship between state and 
local tax policy and industrial develop- 
ment are complex, and many of them 
cannot be objectively appraised. It is 
possible, however, to examine the Ken- 
tucky tax system in comparison with the 
revenue plans of other states from the 
viewpoint of testing its impact on manu- 
facturing. It is possible, also, to study 
the relationship between tax policy and 
industrial location theory and to arrive 
at certain postulates. Insufficient evi- 
dence is available at the present time, 
however, to make possible a conclusive 
answer to the question, “To what extent 
and in what manner does state and local 
tax policy influence the location and 
development of industry?” In the third 
place, it is feasible to apply certain tests 
which have been developed for the 
analysis of the problem and to estimate 
the extent ta which Kentucky is in a 
favorable and the extent to which it is in 
an unfavorable position as regards the 
tests. 


These three types of analyses will be 
undertaken brieflly in the present paper. 


The Tax Load in Kentucky 


The only feasible method of measur- 
ing the state and local tax load is by 
comparison with other states. “It may 
be that the relationship with all other 
states should be studied, or it may be 
that Kentucky should be compared with 
particular states having similar locations, 
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By JAmMEs W. MartTINn 


Director, Bureau of Business Research 
University of Kentucky 


similar resources, or similar aspirations. 
It will be the purpose of this paper, in 
the main, to draw comparisons with all 
states rather than with any selected 
group; otherwise, the danger of bias 
would be enhanced. 


Total Taxes Compared 


Probably the first question to be 
answered in arriving at the degree to 
which a tax system directly affects eco- 
nomic enterprise is the size of the tax 
load itself. To a considerable extent, it 
is a matter of indifference to an individ- 
ual industrialist how he pays his tax. 
Whether the tax is imposed on his plant 
as property or on his gross receipts, for 
example, is ordinarily unimportant to 
the manufacturer, unless the form of the 
tax influences his ability to pass it for- 
ward to his customers. One may sup- 
pose, therefore, that a significant test of 
the attractiveness of a state from the 
point of view of taxation would rest in 
a measure on the size of the state’s total 
collections. 

Measurement of the total revenue load 
according to any particular common de- 
nominator is difficult. In Table 1 the 
method of measurement used is perhaps 
the most usual, namely, the revenue col- 
lections per capita. Application of this 
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test shows that the average state collects 
over twice as much revenue per person 
as does Kentucky. It indicates, more- 
over, that substantially this relationship 
has obtained over a period of years but 
that the difference between the level of 
state and local revenue collections in 
Kentucky and the average level is in- 
creasing. In other words, as compared 
with the average state, the Kentucky tax 
per average person is much lower and is 
increasingly so. However, the table 
shows that the Kentucky per capita 
revenue collected by state and local gov- 
ernments is somewhat above the level of 
Arkansas, the state ranking lowest; but 
that it is less than one-third the level of 
industrial New York, the state ranking 
highest. 
Table 1 


STATE AND LocaL REVENUE COLLEC- 
TIONS PER Capita, 1941 anp 1932* 











194] 1932 
ES Ee $37.49 $29.47 
Average state .....................- 77.57 59.38 
State ranking lowest, 
a 2 en 30.78 22.47 
State ranking highest, 
Snr 126.25 91.34 








*Bureau of the Census, Financing Federal, ‘State, 
and Local Governments: 1941, Table 38. 

It may be objected, however, that per 
capita taxes are low in Kentucky be- 
cause Kentuckians are not as well off 
as the average of people in all states. 
This objection is in considerable degree 
well taken, although the per capita 
revenue measure is not without signifi- 
cance. Table 2 has been prepared to 
ascertain the standing of the various 
states compared in Table 1 if tested in 
terms of the proportion of total income 
payments received by the people of the 
state and required to pay state and local 
taxes. By this test Kentucky still shows 
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up more favorably than the average state 
or than the other two states referred to 


in Table 1. Arkansas, which has a 
lower per capita revenue load than does 
Kentucky, requires more than twice as 
large a proportion of its citizens’ average 
income payments to discharge the ag- 
gregate state and local tax bill. 


Table 2 


PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL INCOME Pay- 

MENTS REQUIRED TO Pay STATE AND 

LocaL TAXEs IN SAME STATES SHOWN 
IN TABLE 1, 1941* 








| UT CTE TEE orem 9.04% 
I I 565i oss cstctanerenw 9.94% 
PPA Naas ne ee no 18.47% 
IS, PRs Co Oe ot eee 11.14% 





*Computed from Bureau of the Census, Financing 
Federal, State, and Local Governments: 1941, Table 
37; and Daniel Creamer and Charles Merwin, “State 
Distribution of Income Payments, 1929-41,” Survey 
of Current Business, July, 1942, Table 6. 








Tax Trends 


Another factor which may throw some 
light on the attractiveness to an industrial 
enterprise of any particular state’s tax 
system is the trend of fiscal factors with- 
in the state. Table 3 has been con- 
structed to show the relatiorfship between 
the general situation in Kentucky as 
compared with that in the average other 
state. The table shows that state and 
local revenues collected have increased 
since 1932 by almost the same percent- 
age in Kentucky as in the average state. 
On the other hand, property tax revenues 
have declined generally but in Kentucky 
at an exceptionally rapid rate. The 
change in gross debt outstanding in this 
state as compared with the situation in 
other states is not considerable. More- 
over, the extent of this change may be 
compensated by available sinking funds, 
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which are not taken into account in the 
tabulation. In general, for the industrial 
enterprise using large amounts of tax- 
able property Kentucky appears to re- 





flect a more favorable trend than other 
states. For other manufacturers Ken- 
tucky tendencies are approximately in 
line with those of other states. 


Table 3 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN Basic STATE Pius Locat Fisca Factors, 1941 
AS COMPARED WITH 1932* 











Property 





R Federal Assessed G 
Collected ‘Aid TaxRev- Valuation Debt 
enue 
ge iba siceditcsacaschins +27.2 +213.7 —29.0 —17.2 +0.7 
Reerage state........................ +30.6 +206.7 — 9.7 —16.3 —2.2 














*Bureau of the Census, Financing Federal, State, and Local Governments: 1941, Table 39. 


Business Taxes Compared 


It may be presumed that taxes ap- 
plicable to corporate enterprise influence 
industrial location and development 
more than factors applicable to con- 
sumers generally or to persons gener- 
ally. To a small extent, personal taxes 
like the individual income tax apply to 
industrial enterprise, but the total pro- 
portion of Kentucky individual income 
taxes derived from business activity of 
all sorts is only one-fifth or one-fourth 
of the aggregate revenue from this 
source. Table 4 represents an attempt to 
compare with the average of all states 
the extent to which this state depends on 
taxes peculiarly significant to manufac- 
turers. The data respecting property 
taxes, derived entirely from United 
States Census publications, are exactly 
comparable. The statistics of business 
taxes are not precisely comparable. 


1A local chamber of commerce in Kentucky ex- 
presses a contrary viewpoint as to one tax factor 
applied to its community. 


There is no standard interpretation of the term 
w . ” ie ° * . 
business taxes.” The expression is used in this 


paper to refer to differential taxes which the legis- 
lature intends shall be ultimately borne in large part 
by the owners or the management of business or of a 
particular class of business. 
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PERCENTAGES OF STATE AND LOCAL 
REVENUE DERIVED FROM PROPERTY 
AND BusineEss* Taxes, 19417 











From From From Property 
Property Business and Business 
Taxes Taxes Taxes 
Kentucky..... 31.02% 740% 38.42% 
Average 
state ...... 43.80% 17.17% 60.97 % 








*In addition to “business excises and licenses” 
this item includes corporation income, insurance, 
amusement, and severance taxes and alcoholic bever- 
age licenses. 


+Bureau of the Census, Financing Federal, State, 
and Local Governments: 1941, Tables 9 and 37; 
Property Taxation, 194Y, Table 3; Financial Statis- 
tics of State and Local Governments, 1932, Table 1; 
Kentucky Department of Revenue, Twenty-Third An- 
nual Report (1941), Table 1. The Kentucky busi- 
ness tax figure is subject to slight error, as local 
licenses are assumed to have increased from 1932 by 
the same proportion as all local taxes, and as the 
inclusiveness of the Census figure is not entirely 
clear. 

{These figures may involve a small amount of 
double counting, as “special property taxes,” in 
Census Bureau parlance, apparently are counted in 
both the property tax and the business tax classes. 
This occurs in the case of both Kentucky and aver- 
age state data. The duplication in the total does not 
distort the relationships, although it increases the 
percentages to a minor extent. 


The Census Bureau reports as business 
taxes those imposed on insurance premi- 
ums, amusements, and severance of 
natural resources in addition to those 
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_clearly resting on corporate businesses 
in general, such as the corporation in- 
come tax and the various types of capital 
stock taxes. Despite this fact, it is be- 
lieved that the comparison shown in the 
table is inclusive of all business taxes 
to which manufacturers are liable. There 
are also included certain collections pay- 
able by particular classes of non-manu- 
facturing businesses. 

Speaking in general terms, it is ap- 
parent from these data that taxes which 
might particularly affect corporate busi- 
ness enterprise occupy a lesser relative 
position in the Kentucky state and local 
system than in the average state and 
local system, despite the fact that total 
Kentucky taxes are, on the whole, lower 
than total taxes in the average state. This 
conclusion is not applicable to the dis- 
tilled spirits industry because the Census 
Bureau reports Kentucky’s production 
tax as one of the alcoholic beverage taxes 
rather than as one of the business taxes.* 
Were adjustment made in respect of alco- 
holic beverage manufacturing, the facts 
shown in the table would be modified as 
to whiskey manufacturers but not as to 
the producers of other types of bever- 
ages. Including Kentucky taxes on whis- 
key manufacturing, distillers’ business 
taxes appear to bulk as large as or larger 
than they do in the total tax system of 
the average state, but data to sustain this 
comparison are not directly available 
from any official source. Certainly in 
the case of all types of manufacturing 
other than distilling the Kentucky busi- 
ness and property taxes are distinctly 
lower than those of the average state. 


Tax Subsidies to Manufacturing 


Aside from the comparisons already 
referred to, Kentucky property tax policy 


3Under the present conception of business taxes, 
the production tax is clearly one. 
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differs from that prevailing in other 
states in two respects of significance to 
manufacturers. In the first place, under 
the state constitution, implemented by 
legislation, a municipality may exempt 
any new manufacturer from city taxes 


for a period of five years. In practice, 
substantially all cities of 3,000 popula- 
tion and over provide the exemption. 

Secondly, the state for many years has 
followed the practice of restricting to 
specially low rates the taxes that may 
be levied on specified manufacturing 
property and on certain other property 
often owned by manufacturers. There 
is no tax under the intangibles statute on 
the stock of corporations which pay taxes 
in the state on 75 per cent of their assets. 
Machinery used in manufacturing, raw 
materials on hand at a manufacturing 
plant, and goods in process of manu- 
facture are exempted from all property 
tax except the five-mill state rate; and 
bank deposits and brokers’ accounts re- 
ceivable are subject to tax at one mill 
only.* 

Some other southern and certain New 
England states have somewhat kindred 
provisions. 


Relationship between Taxes and 
Industrial Location 


The informed industrialist, presum- 
ably, would not bother if his gross elec- 
tric current bill were higher in one state 
than in another if the discounts offered 
in the two states made their net utility 
charges equal. Analogously, one may 
assume that the informed manufacturer 
would not be concerned with the gross 
tax bill but would be concerned with the 
unit costs of government and with the 
suitability of governmental services for 


4The low-rate intangibles tax applied to stocks, 
bonds, notes, accounts receivable, and the like may 
also be of interest. 
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his needs. The manufacturer pays taxes 
and receives certain facilities from gov- 
ernment. If the service is worth to him 
the amount of taxes paid, the govern- 
ment expenses involve no net outlay for 
him. In practice, however, no exact 
balance can be estimated with accuracy 
because most of the services of govern- 
ment to an individual producer are in- 
direct. Notwithstanding this fact, the 
good industrialist citizen will doubtless 
give consideration to both sides of the 
picture. 

If a state and its political subdivisions 
collect in the aggregate somewhat higher 
taxes from manufacturers than do com- 
petitive states, that fact may conceivably 
be more, rather than less, favorable. 
This would be true only if the govern- 
ment services provided for the taxpayer 
in the high tax state were decidedly 
greater than in the other states. Speak- 
ing in general terms, industrialists are 
willing to contribute their share of the 
cost of operating state and local govern- 
ment; but they cannot afford to pay taxes 
the proceeds of which will be squandered. 
Quite aside from the drain on the tax- 
payer’s pocketbook, uneconomical gov- 
ernmental expenditures tend to bring 
about a feeling of disgust with public 
affairs and with public officials. An in- 
dustrialist who may cheerfully pay 
$1,000 in taxes to a state economically 





managed would cordially resent an equal 
amount to a government notably improvi- 
dent and careless in financial manage- 
ment. Obviously, the whole of financial 
management, which includes budgeting, 
accounting, treasury control, debt admin- 
istration, and public purchasing, if well 
performed, has a tendency to reduce the 
burdens of taxation by convincing tax- 
payers that their money is well spent.° 

The problem involved here is one with- 
out the scope of taxation as an industrial 
location and development factor, but it 
is one which largely determines the in- 
fluence of the government revenue pic- 
ture on the industrial outlook. Said an- 
other way, consideration of tax policy 
as an industrial location factor is really 
consideration of only a phase of the 
whole problem. Specifically illustrated, 
Kentucky may impose lower taxes on 
manufacturing than many leading in- 
dustrial states—and such is actually the 
case; but, unless the Commonwealth and 
its local subdivisions provide schools, 
highways, police, and other services on 
a reasonably efficient basis, the net ex- 
pense involved-in paying taxes in Ken- 
tucky, conceivably, could be greater than 
in those states where the total tax pay- 
ments are heavier. 

5James W. Martin, “Effects of Taxation on Indus- 
trial and Commercial Development with Special Ref- 


erence to the South,” University of Kentucky Bureau 
of Business Research, March, 1940, p. 5. 








College Education and the 


Post-War Period 


By Conway BoaTMAN 
President, Union College 
Barbourville, Ky. 
bios HAS recently been a flare of 

interest in post-war problems and 
planning. Higher education is basic in 
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any adequate program for serving the 
needs of the nation after the war, and 
college leaders will do well now to think 
through the adjustments the college will 
need to make in order to deal with the 
problems of world reconstruction. 
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It is highly probable that college edu- 
cation after the war will be more popular 
than at any time of our past. The gov- 
ernment in prosecuting this war has deep- 
ly impressed the public with the impor- 
tance of college training for strategic 
war service as well as defense jobs. No 
wars of the past have employed science 
and machines like this one and made 
heavy demands on educated personnel. 
Besides, the problems of peace will be 
so complex and difficult that men of ade- 
quate training in mind and character 
will be at a high premium. All this 
will tend to enhance the value of a col- 
lege education and swell post-war col- 
lege enrollments to the highest point in 
our history. 

The other day a citizen of the small 
college town where I live accosted me 
in the street with this remark, “Well, 
after the war I suppose all our colleges 
will become technical schools.” This 
raises the question about the type of col- 
lege curriculum which post-war youth 
will demand. Many men returning 
from military service will enroll in col- 
lege. They will have returned from ex- 
tensive travel in many lands where they 
contacted the cultures of different civili- 
zations. Also, they will have been im- 
pressed with the smallness of our world 
and the necessity of our learning to live 
with our neighbors. Millions of young 
men returning for college and for peace- 
time citizen leadership will have felt the 
need of becoming world citizens as a re- 
sult of a global war experience. It is a 
liberal education and not technical train- 
ing which prepares for world citizenship, 
develops sympathetic and understanding 
outlook upon the peoples of other civili- 
zations and cultivates liberal attitudes so 
much needed in making adjustments to 
a changing world order. 

Also, our boys returning from world 
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war experiences will have discovered im- 
pressively the value of a basic philosophy 


of life. War’s character tests will dis- 
cover to thousands the priceless worth of 
moral stamina. In the aftermath of this 
mortal struggle there doubtless will arise 
a vital interest in character education. 
The thoughts of millions, weary with ma- 
chines, will turn in revolt against a 
mechanistic civilization and a secular 
spirit. A great awakening of the moral 
sense creates a strong demand for that 
education which can construct a work- 
able philosophy of life and establish the 
individual in ethical and religious char- 
acter. This is the special function of a 
liberal education. 

Hence, it seems highly probable that 
the post-war college will be crowded with 
students and the liberal curriculum will 
stand first in the interests of the post- 
war generation. This will offer the 
strong college of liberal arts and of 
Christian emphasis a most responsible 
opportunity to step into its largest use- 
fulness. 





INADEQUATE SALARIES 
A Basic CAusE 


Except in a comparatively small num- 
ber of cities, the teachers of every state 
were underpaid before the war. Since 
the beginning of the war teachers’ sal- 
aries have not been adjusted sufficiently 
to meet increasing costs of living. The 
cost-of-living has increased over 20 per 
cent while teachers’ salaries have in- 
creased less than 7 per cent. Unless a way 
is soon found to relieve the financial 
difficulties of hundreds of thousands of 
teachers, our schools will suffer irrepara- 
ble injury and millions of our children 
will be handicapped throughout their 
lives. 
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Radio Training in the Vocational 
Schools of Kentucky 


a. nee EDUCATORS may be inter- 
ested to know that the vocational 
schools of the state have been conducting 
for the past twelve months the largest 
specific training program ever under- 
taken by schools in Kentucky. This pro- 
gram is the training of civilians as radio 
mechanics for the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army. Approximately 
15,000 have been trained in twelve 
months. 

Shortly after the Lexington Signal 
Depot was established, the Commanding 
Officer was requested to train a large 
number of civilians as radio mechanics. 
He asked Dr. Ralph H. Woods, state di- 
rector of vocational education, if his 
division would handle the training on 
the first two levels, with the third being 
completed at the Signal Depot. Dr. 
Woods agreed, and the first course was 
started at Mayo State Vocational School, 
Paintsville, on January 26, 1942, with 
120 men enrolled. 

Thus Kentucky became the first state 
to have a complete radio training pro- 
gram both pre-service and in-service 
training—the pre-service training being 
in the vocational schools and the in- 
service training at the Lexington Signal 
Depot. The first state—and for a long 
time the only state—to have a vocational 
system national in scope, with students 
from all sections of the country, Ken- 
tucky became the proving ground for the 
setting up of the national system. 

Training for the Signal Corps is on a 
supplementary basis; that is, the persons 
are already employed by the Lexington 
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By Tuomas L. HanxkIns 
Department of Trade and Industrial Education 
College of Education, University of Kentucky 

Lexington, Kentucky 


Signal Depot and are sent to the voca- 
tional schools by the Signal Corps. Dur- 
ing the period of training, the trainees 
are paid $85 a month as beginners and 
$120 a month as advanced students. 

No educational level has been pre- 
scribed for applicants for civilian train- 
ing, but they must successfully pass 
qualifying tests given under the direction 
of the Civil Service Commission. All 
training has been voluntary on the part 
of the men and women taking it. 

The general purpose of the pre-service 
training is to prepare men and women 
to take positions in the field installations 
of the Signal Corps for overhaul, main- 
tenance, repair, and inspection of mis- 
cellaneous Signal Corps equipment. 

In order to train the greatest number 
of men in the shortest possible time, the 
training must of necessity be intensive. 
For this reason, the vocational schools 
are running twenty-four hours a day on a 
three-shift basis. The trainee spends 
eight hours a day five days a week in 
training. 

Courses are now in operation at the 
following training centers: Ashland Vo- 
cational School; Harlan County Voca- 
tional School, Harlan; Kenton County 
Vocational School, Covington; Fayette 
County Trade School, Lexington; Mayo 
State Vocational School, Paintsville; 
Somerset Vocational School; Owensboro 
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Technical High School; Tilghman Trade 
School, Paducah; Louisville Vocational 
Schools; and Madisonville Trade School 
for white trainees; and Dunbar Industrial 
School, Lexington; Lincoln Institute, 
Shelby County; and West Kentucky Vo- 
cational Training School, Paducah, for 
negroes. 

Training is given on two different 
levels, beginners (Mechanic Learner- 
Radio) and intermediate (Junior Re- 
pairman Trainee-Radio). People with- 
out experience in radio enter the begin- 
ning classes in which the instruction 
given is in the elementary principles of 
radio and the fundamentals of electricity. 
This also includes the use of essential 
tools, the basic shop activities, and the 
ability to read the simple plans and 
symbols. The average person completes 
the first level of training in about three 
months. 

After completing the beginning work, 
the trainee is transferred to the Fayette 
County Trade School, Lexington, where 
he receives advanced training in radio 
construction and maintenance. This 
course covers a period of three to six 
months. The Fayette County Trade 
School is the largest training school for 
Junior Repairmen Trainees in the United 
States; in fact, up to last fall it had more 
trainees enrolled than all the other 
Junior Repairman Trainee schools com- 
bined. As many as 3100 persons have 
been enrolled in the Lexington school at 
one time. 

As far as possible, principles and 
theory are given coordinately with shop 
practice. Of the eight-hour shift, four 
hours are given over to general theory 
and four to shop work. The trainee is 
given the opportunity of getting first- 
hand practice on radio equipment. Non- 
essentials have been eliminated and the 
required elements are presented in such 
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a way that they can be assimilated by 
the trainee in the shortest possible time. 
Each trainee is allowed to progress 
through the courses at a rate determined 
by his ability. 

When the trainee has completed the 
second phase of his training, he goes to 
the Lexington Signal Depot for additional 
training involving highly specialized 
equipment. 

This radio training in the vocational 
schools is under the supervision of Dr. 
Woods, Harold G. Wilson, supervisor of 
trade and industrial education in Ken- 
tucky, and myself. 

The training for the Signal Corps as 
well as all other war training being 
carried on by the vocational schools is 
an integral part of the total program of 
public education in Kentucky and is 
under the direct control of local boards 
of education in cooperation with the 
Division of Vocational Education of the 
State Department of Education. 








IF and AND 
by 
W. F. King 


Complete collection to date of IF 
and AND poems including WHAT 
IS KENTUCKY, with frontis- 
piece of Mr. King. 
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During War 


HE COLLEGES and universities have 

occupied a unique place in American 
life. Our pioneer forefathers at James- 
town, Boston and Lexington built their 
homes, churches and colleges simultane- 
ously, and in a very real sense these three 
institutions have been symbols of the 
American Way of Life. 


It is logical that in this great crisis 
every effort should be made to protect 
and keep inviolate the homes, the 
churches, and the colleges. It is also 
axiomatic that the strength and power 
of these institutions should be used to 
the fullest in our war effort. 


It is with this in mind that we have 
made necessary adjustments in our pro- 
gram and have offered a part of our 
plant, equipment, and faculty to the 
Navy, to be used for training electricians 
to man our fighting ships. We have acted 
in the belief that we can make this con- 
tribution to the total war effort and at the 
same time carry on our regular program 
of teacher training. We are indeed 
happy that we have the facilities to 
serve our country in this dual role. 


We have found no conflict as our stu- 
dents and naval personnel share labora- 
tories, classrooms, dining hall, gymna- 
sium, athletic field, swimming pool, and 
auditorium. 


It is our hope that we will become a 
greater teachers college, because the 
Navy has visited with us a while and we 
hope they shall grow in wisdom and 
strength because of their training and 
experience here. 
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The Dual Role of a College 





By Wituiam H. VaucHan 
President, Morehead State Teachers College 
Morehead, Ky. 


It is equally patriotic that we carry on 
our program of teacher education with 
all the enthusiasm at our command, be- 
lieving that we are not only educating 
people for civilian life, but for military 
life as well. The public schools must 
continue and they must be staffed with 
scholarly, patriotic, and good teachers. 
Our job is to keep the flow of teachers 
from the college to the schools continu- 
ing in an uninterrupted stream. The 
light of liberty as lighted in the school 
rooms of the nation must not grow dim. 
The need for good teachers and efficient 
schools was never greater than it is today, 
and the responsibility placed upon the 
schools is greater than before. More- 
head feels called upon to rededicate itself 
to its primary purpose of teacher train- 
ing. 

So, it is that this college girds itself for 
its greatest effort—the dual responsibility 
of serving the military and civilian needs 
of a great people. We accept the chal- 
lenge with full knowledge of its magni- 
tude and genuine determination to pur- 
sue to the end. 





Ask me for men, for money, for am- 
munition—but don’t ask for time. 


(Napoleon) 
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Resolutions on the Death of 
Professor McHenry Rhoads 


D* McHenry Ruoaps died January 
16, 1943. Few men have lived 
more fully the life span allotted to them. 
He lived all of the eighty-four years and 
six months of his life in Kentucky. Born 
in Muhlenberg County, he acquired his 
early education in the common schools 
near his home, received his baccalaureate 
degree from West Kentucky College in 
South Carrollton, Kentucky in 1880, his 
master of arts degree from Hartford Col- 
lege in 1884, and his master of philos- 
ophy degree from this same institution 
in 1887. The degree of doctor of laws 
was conferred on him by Georgetown 
College in 1924 while he was serving as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Dr. Rhoads’ long career in education 
in Kentucky is varied and distinguished. 
He was a teacher in Hartford College 
from 1880 to 1890, editor of the Hart- 
ford Herald from 1885 to 1891, superin- 
tendent of schools in Owensboro from 
1900 to 1911, professor of secondary 
education at the University of Kentucky 
and high school supervisor from 1911 to 
1923, and he served as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction from 1924 to 1928. 
After his term as state superintendent, 
he returned to the University where he 
again took up his duties as professor 
of education. In 1929 Dr. Rhoads un- 
dertook an extensive piece of research 
in school legislation in Kentucky. The 
volume which he completed is now on 
file in the library of the University. 


Few men in Kentucky have been more 
zealous in their efforts in behalf of edu- 
cation than Dr. Rhoads. He was a 
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staunch advocate of compulsory educa- 
tion, an earnest supporter of adequate 
salaries for teachers, and had great faith 
in the ability of public education to raise 
the level of learning and good conduct 
of all the citizens of the state. His be- 
lief that public education was the foun- 
dation of democracy was almost a re- 
ligion with him. To the building of the 
public school system of Kentucky he de- 
voted the full measure of his energy and 
ability for more than half a century. 


Dr. McHenry Rhoads had four great 
loves—his family, his state, his church, 
and his profession. With his passing, 
his family have lost a loving and de- 
voted father, his state has lost a great 
citizen, his church a loyal member, and 
his profession a distinguished leader. 
In particular, the University of Ken- 
tucky, to which he devoted thirty-five 
years of service, feels keenly the loss 
of a capable teacher and a valued coun- 
sellor. 
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ACH PROFESSION or trade has its own 
problems of ethics, and great is the 
need for a high standard of professional 
attainment in this field, especially among 
teachers. Society expects of its teachers 
an unusually high standard of conduct 
because of their intimate relations with 
children. Therefore, it is supremely im- 
portant that teachers develop a keen ap- 
preciation of what constitutes profes- 
sional action in its finest sense. During 
the past thirty years numerous codes of 
ethics for teachers have been prepared 
by individuals, by classes in teacher 
training institutions, or by local, state, 
and national associations. These prep- 
arations may show that recognized lead- 
ers may differ widely on some of the 
provisions that formulate a desirable 
code yet all agree that the teacher should 
recognize that the welfare of the child 
is the principal obligation of his pro- 
fession. Any code which falls short of 
this, or attempts to go beyond it, is likely 
to fail in its promotion of high profes- 
sional standards. This article presents 
some of the standards of conduct sug- 
gested by the codes which teachers are 
under obligation to observe because they 
are members of a great profession. 


The term “teacher” as used in this 
code shall include all persons employed 
in teaching, and all superintendents, 
principals and special teachers. 


1. The teacher should manifest a gen- 
uine pride in the teaching profession, 
and should support and assist in raising 
the standards of entrance to the profes- 
sion by being a progressive student of 
education. 


2. The teacher should cooperate ac- 
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Code of Ethics for Teachers 





By Geneva Gipson CAMPBELL 
Campbellsville City Schools 
Campbellsville, Ky. 


tively with local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations, should know 
their plans and help by active member- 
ship in making better plans and con- 
tribute purposefully to their fulfillment. 


3. The teacher should not only secure 
the best training possible in his field, but 
should continue to improve his knowl- 
edge, understanding of student behavior, 
and teaching technique. 


4. Teachers should fearlessly report 
to the proper authorities corrupt or dis- 
honorable practices known to exist in the 
profession. When the rights of the chil- 
dren are being denied, and when the 
schools are being subordinated to per- 
sonal and partisan politics, it becomes 
the duty of the teachers, principal, or 
superintendent, jointly or individually, 
to seek legitimate channels to remedy 
the evils. 


5. The teacher in cooperation with 
superintendents and principals should 
hold inviolate all confidential informa- 
tion concerning his pupils. Teachers 
should never indulge in remarks with 
pupils or before classes concerning the 
peculiarities or short comings of other 
pupils. 

6. The teacher should support his as- 
sociates in conversation with others, both 
inside and outside the system, and should 
give due credit to his associates for their 
achievements, and for assistance received 
from them. 
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7. Whenever possible the teacher 
should assist his fellow-workers to ob- 
tain merited promotion. School officials 
should encourage and carefully nurture 
the professional growth of worthy 
teachers by recommending promotion 
either in their own school or in other 
schools. 


8. Due notice should be given by 
school officials and teachers whenever 
a change of position is to be made. In 
fairness to teachers all reappointments 
should be made at least six weeks before 
the close of school. 


9. A teacher should not seek an offer 
elsewhere for the sole purpose of en- 
forcing an increase in salary in his 
present position. Correspondingly, 
school officials should not pursue a policy 
of refusing to give deserved salary in- 
creases to their employees until offers 
from other school systems have forced 
them to do so. 


10. The teaching profession and the 
administrative officials should recognize 
qualifications as a determining factor in 
appointment and promotion. For ad- 
ministrators to grant increases in salary 
to selected members of the teaching staff 
or to themselves, while others receiye 
none, is unethical. r 


11. The teacher should always recog- 
nize his responsibility to administrative 
officials unless their actions conflict with 
a higher loyalty with reference to which 
he makes himself clear. 


12. The teacher should refrain from 
imposing his religious or political views 
upon his pupils. The teacher should 
exercise his full rights as a citizen, but 


he should avoid controversies which may' 


tend to decrease his value as a teacher. 


13. A teacher should fulfill any agree- 
ment which he makes. A contract once 
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Mrs. Mayme Randolph, Teacher, Franklin City 
Schools, Franklin, Ky. Second Vice-President- 
Elect, Kentucky Education Association. 








signed, should be faithfully adhered to 
until it is dissolved by mutual consent. 


14. The teacher should promote a 
program of guidance for the preparation 
of students for the teaching profession, 
to continually strive for the selection of 
the best individuals for the profession, 
and to discourage the use of the teach- 
ing profession as a stepping stone to 
some other profession. 


15. The teacher should seek to estab- 
lish friendly and intelligent cooperation 
between the home and the school, and 
should interest himself in the problems 
of the community by taking an active 
part in its civic, social, and religious life. 
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Teachers and Public Relations 


in Wartime 


i TIMES of war people evaluate edu- 
cation in terms of its ultimate goal— 
a better life. The tragedy of Europe has 
simplified our problem of interpreting 
the aims and opportunities of our schools. 
It has kindled anew the responsibility of 
educators in making the nation want 
even better schools. War early dictated 
an expanded role for education. This 
modification of the age-old task of aca- 
demic instruction to include training to 
meet the immediate needs of the adult 
community gave the schools a realistic 
touch. The newer role of public service 
center has permitted individual under- 
standing and appreciation. Thus the 
government through its program of 
rationing, conservation, and home de- 
fense as assigned to and carried out by 
teachers had done something for educa- 
tion that 300 years of scheming, begging, 
and beckoning had failed to accomplish. 
It has been successful in getting the pub- 
lic into the houses of learning. Even 
more, the public has entered the schools 
with a spirit of cooperation, sacrifice, and 
appreciation. 

Plato’s words, “Man was not born for 
himself, but for his country”, have in 
effect been spoken anew. With the pub- 


lic as frequent guests of our schools 





today it has been possible for teachers to 
present a more complete picture of the 
complexity of their job. Their work, at 
the same time, reveals the vast amount 
of training necessary to equip them ade- 
quately for the tremendously important 
task of building the framework of a de- 
mocracy for each new generation. It 
seems certain that this element of a 
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By Otis A. CrosBy 
President, School Public Relations Association 


more general public sympathy will pay 
off to the profession in big dividends. 

War has created some serious and as 
yet some unsolved problems of public 
relations for the schools. The pleadings 
of industry for more and more war 
workers has caused a tremendous exodus 
of students to war plants. It has also 
been the cause of many mothers pausing 
to evaluate the role of the outwardly 
patriotic citizen as against performing 
the less dramatic yet God-given, demo- 
cratically inspired role of mother in the 
home. With the “farming out” of the 
parental task to the nursery schools, 
maids, and the neighbors a greater prob- 
lem looms large to many. Industrial 
employment of mothers points to the 
creation of ersatz parents. Children 
with “artificial” homes stand to develop 
synthetic democracies unless all forces 
work for the training of the child, includ- 
ing a complete understanding and re- 
gard for authority and the fundamentals 
that make for democracy. Plainly, 
teachers have a public relations job here 
in carefully presenting the role of the 
home and the school in the America we 
are building for the next generation. 

A second major problem confronting 
the schools just now is that of helping 
the public avoid the hysteria that usually 
follows a tense period of war emergency 
such as is always accompanied by high 
war taxes. Closely related to this is the 
equally disturbing element of immense 
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reconstruction costs. We know, if his- 
tory is to serve as criterion, that in the 
public’s desperate grasp of all possible 
means of reducing tax levies to pay for 
these war emergencies they will in a 
weak moment strike hard and frequently 
at the mighty structure constituting our 
public schools. The only possible de- 
tour to such a tragedy is a complete 
loyalty of the public through their under- 
standing of their public school program 
and the absolute need for the immediate 
and effective instruction of our youth. 

Teachers must build now and build 
better than ever the framework of our 
government for the generation that is 
here being cradled in the essentials of 
freedom and the need for universal 
understanding. 

Research stresses the value of the per- 
sonal touch in the classroom. We dare 
not overlook the tremendously important 
part that each teacher plays in the life 
of each child and the home. What the 
child thinks of the teacher the home 
thinks of the school. Whether the nation 
is at war or is enjoying the fruits of 
peace, the personal relations of the 
teacher and the pupil frequently consti- 
tute the dinner table conversation of the 
home. It is here that opinions are made. 
They may well be good ones if the pub- 
lic relations of the school, the personal 
touch of the teacher, have not overlooked 
the value of good private relations. 

In general the teaching profession has 
been long on academic preparation and 
short on recognizing the responsibilities 
of education beyond the classroom. This 
war has performed miracles with citizens 
of every community in getting them to 
realize that teachers are people. It is 
terribly important that teachers know the 
parents of the children who fill the class- 
room. When purchasing an automobile 
most buyers consider it inadequate to 
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merely satisfy themselves on the “best” 
car. They want also to know the sta- 
bility, the performance, and the character 
of the company manufacturing the car. 

These times dictate the necessity of 
teachers knowing the community in a 
personal way—its government, its proj- 
ects, and its people. Personal participa- 
tion must not only extend to the cultural 
life, it must extend to the garden life and 
the business life. Active membership in 
various organizations permits the pro- 
fessional direction of the thinking of the 
community as it relates to the public 
schools. One large manufacturing 
organization today canvasses its public 
occasionally with hundreds or thousands 
of copies of a questionnaire, not in an 
attempt to find out what the public thinks 
of its product, but rather to direct the 
attention of the public to certain features 
of its product. 

Occasionally, it is desirable to meas- 
ure the thinking of the community as it 
relates to its schools and to the schools 
of other communities. Thus the public 
relations’ role today cannot overlook the 
potentialities of public opinion polls. 
Society should be lead to understand the 
need for and the value to be derived from 
teacher membership and participation in 
noonday luncheon clubs and _ similar 
social and business organizations. Ad- 
ministrators must plan to accommodate 
such interruptions in the teaching pro- 
gram as will permit participation of 
teachers in this very important phase of 
community life. 

As community centers and as claim- 
ants of community respect our educa- 
tional system has realized more progress 
in the past 25 months than in the previous 
25 years. The schools of tomorrow are 
going to be even greater community 
centers—trecreational, social, and educa- 
tional—at all levels and all ages. Of 
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course the program will include hobby 
and social instruction as well as instruc- 
tion in the practical phases of everyday 
life—gardening, elements of the trades, 
cooking, problems of marriage, as well 
as the greater time-honored role of aca- 
demic instruction. 


Teachers, however, as public relations 
agents today cannot and will not over- 
look the only justification for the very 


existence of our public schools—the 
education of children. A writer for 
the Wisconsin Educational Journal has 
stated this with piercing simplicity, 
“Most thinking people are agreed that 
the one inescapable debt the present 
owes the future is’ the education of chil- 
dren.” Teachers as interpreters can 
play no more important role than that 
of keeping this fact ever before our 
great nation. 








Teachers and their 


T THE OUTSET this was intended to 
be somewhat a statistical treatment 

of the trend of teachers’ salaries during 
the last decade, but only a casual perusal 
of statistics on the subject convincingly 
reveals the fact that salaries of teachers 
are so poorly established and the future 
so uncertain that the whole educational 
structure is threatened with collapse. 
During the depression teachers’ salaries 
were quite generally reduced from fif- 
teen to forty per cent, and to this good 
day the pre-depression level lias not been 
restored in by far the greater number of 
cases although requirements, qualifica- 
tions, and the cost of living have pyra- 
mided in the meantime. What is re- 
sponsible? Why are thousands of Ken- 
tucky teachers working for less than 
twelve dollars a week on a twelve months 
basis? We have allowed the people of 
our state to take the public schools as a 
matter of course. They believe that we 
are content to stay on the job believing 
that the good accomplished offsets the 
effects of starvation wages. Any intelli- 
gent layman will admit that all teachers 
are underpaid, but what is expected of 
the teachers regardless of their income? 
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Salaries 


By W. B. OwENn 


Superintendent of Horse Cave Schools 
Horse Cave, Ky. 


The teacher of “our school” must be 
among the best dressed citizens of the 
community. She must live in a home 
comparable to that of the most prosper- 
ous. She must contribute to any and all 
causes to the same extent that her more 
fortunate associates contribute. She 
must attend various educational meet- 
ings and conferences at her own expense 
or be considered backward in her pro- 
fession. It can’t be done; a _ twelve 
dollar a week teacher can’t maintain a 
fifty dollar standard regardless of how 
intelligent or economical she may be. 

Recent criticisms of the schools and 
their work have resulted from the failure 
of considerable numbers of young men 
and women, products of the schools, to 
meet the requirements of industry and 
of the armed services. But I ask you 
how many would have met the require- 
ments had there been no schools during 
the last decade. Teachers work with a 
product the reactions of which are not 
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predictable like the products of industry. 
Unfortunately, a startlingly large per- 
centage of students cannot learn to a very 
appreciable degree, a much larger per- 
centage are not interested in learning 
regardless of parental longing and 
teacher interest. There remain the aver- 
age and more intelligent who do make 
the “grade” at school and meet the re- 
quirements of industry, the professions, 
and of the armed forces. Turn over the 
entire school population to any or all 
agencies of government or industry and 
see wherein the product is improved. 
Along with criticisms come conditions 
that threaten to demonstrate what might 
happen should the schools be placed in 
inexperienced, incompetent, and unde- 
serving hands. 

As wages and earnings of practically 
all persons not engaged in teaching are 
increasing even out of proportion to the 
increased costs of living that vary from 
ten to fifty per cent depending on the 
source of the estimates, the salaries of 
teachers remain static causing with- 
drawals from the profession in alarming 
numbers. School authorities who are 
stretching their budgets to the breaking 
point cannot compete with wage scales 
that produce more money per week.than 
the average teacher receives per month. 
It is reported by reliable authority that 
no less than two thousand rural schools 
of Kentucky may be forced to remain 
closed this summer because teachers are 
not available. The only alternative is 
to staff those same schools with the very 
type of school product that fails to meet 
requirements of industry and the armed 
services. The average and _ intelligent 
youngsters are not interested in pro- 
visional certificates and twelve dollar a 
week jobs. Our teachers in the thou- 
sand dollar a year bracket suddenly find 
that their services are in demand at dou- 
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ble that figure. To say they should remain 
on the job under such circumstances is 
the rankest hypocrisy. We are told that 
nothing can be done, that support for 
public schools has reached its maximum, 
that all increased - appropriations both 
state and National must be directed to- 
ward the war effort. 

The American public schools consti- 
tute the first line of defense in either war 
or peacetime activities. Strangle the 
schools to death and we become the 
victims of a new order no more pleasant 
to behold than the Nazi pattern. Unless 
something is done to insure against with- 
drawal of competent teachers from the 
ranks, the American school system will 
become one of the worst casualties of 
the war. Teachers and students of the 
nation have contributed in every con- 
ceivable fashion to the war effort. They 
have cheerfully contributed their time 
and energies in collecting salvage ma- 
terials, sold and bought bonds, rationed 
sugar, fuel oil and gasoline, taught and 
studied first aid, and aided in dozens of 
other activities receiving nothing—ask- 
ing nothing, and expecting nothing, but 
they do want an honest and respectable 
living. 

In Kentucky and in many of the other 
less fortunate states local school agencies 
cannot provide sufficient additional funds 
to meet the urgent need for increased 
teachers’ salaries. The only hope for 
relief must come from the state or 
National governments. State support 
for schools in Kentucky has been ma- 
terially increased in recent years, but 
the condition of the treasury is such that 
further relief is possible without jeopar- 
dizing the solvency of the Common- 
wealth. The departments of education 
in years past have followed both policies, 
that of bucking the administration and 
that of the closest cooperation. Neither 
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have attained what they hoped for the 
public school system, but they are still 
fighting. Their successors must continue 
to fight until state aid reaches a point 
in keeping with that afforded by local 
support. 

Federal Aid for schools has been ad- 
vocated for over a quarter century; little 
has come of the strenuous efforts of a 
few educational leaders. A new bill has 
been introduced in Congress, one feature 
of which is designed to increase the 
salaries of poorly paid teachers to 
about the same level as that paid clerks 
in grocery stores and filling stations. 








Opponents of the bill admit its merit but. 
excuse their lack of support by saying 
that this is the wrong time, that all ex- 
penditures in addition to those now an- 
ticipated should be for war purposes 
only. Friends of the measure contend 
that the schools are an integral part of 
the war effort and must continue to be 
so. Our representatives in Congress 
should be made to realize if they don’t, 
the serious situation confronted by Ken- 
tucky teachers and the consequences to 
the schools if those same teachers are 
forced to accept employment elsewhere. 








Board of Directors Meeting 


At THE MEETING of the Board of Di- 

rectors of the Kentucky Education 
Association it was decided that in the 
future any member of the Board who 
had to provide a substitute to take his or 
her place while absent from regular 
duties and in attendance upon a Board 
of Directors meeting should be reim- 
bursed by the K. E. A. This resolution 
was passed to make it practicable for 
teachers to serve as members of the 
Board. 

Among other matters considered were 
the following recommendations of the 
Planning Board which had been desig- 
nated as “Immediate Goals”: 

1. A per capita of $15 exclusive of 
the equalization fund. 

2. An equalization fund equivalent to 
the full 10% of the amount appropri- 
ited for the common school fund. 

3. A permissible tax levy for school 
purposes of $1.50 for all school districts. 

4. An increased appropriation to the 
State Department of Education to pro- 





Nineteen 


May, 





Forty-three 


vide for all services authorized by law 
and to expand and improve services now 
being maintained. 

5. An increase in the salary of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
from $4000 to $5000 per year. 

6. The submission of an amendment 
to the Constitution to provide for the 
appointment of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by the State Board of 
Education and to make him eligible to 
succeed himself in office. 

7. The maintenance of the present 
laws with respect to certification of 
teachers and other essential features of 
the present school code. 

The first of these was modified to pro- 
vide for an appropriation of $13,000,- 
000 for schools all of which should be 
expended for salaries. 

In the case of the Equalization Fund 
the Board recommended that the pupil 
base be raised from $30.00 to $40.00. 

Items 3, 4, and 5 were indorsed and 
action on item 6 was postponed while 
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item 7 was modified by striking out the 
last nine words. 

The Planning Board sent to the Board 
of Directors a resolution requesting the 
Governor to call a special session of the 
legislature after the Primaries for the 
purpose of appropriating two and a half 
million dollars to help keep the schools 
going. The Board of Directors deferred 
action on the question “until after the 


meeting of the Delegate Assembly”. 

Complying with the action of the Board 
at its meeting on February Ist, 1943 
Secretary W. P. King recommended the 
appointment of John W. Brooker as Pub- 
lic Relations Director for the K. E. A. 
The Board unanimously confirmed the 
appointment to become effective Janu- 
ary Ist, 1944. 








Delegate Assembly 


TT DELEGATE AssEMBLY held two 
half day sessions at the usual time 
for the K. E. A. Convention. The first 
session was occupied largely with routine 
matters. An amendment to the Consti- 
tution which was laid over from last 
year, was adopted. It provides that the 
elective officers of the districts must be 
members of the K. E. A. This necessity 
seems so obvious that it would hardly 
seem necessary to state it in the Consti- 
tution but it was necessary because 
officers have been elected who were not 
members. (The Delegate Assembly 
could with propriety indulge the. hope 
that a little more care be exercised in 
matters where so much may be at stake.) 

Officers were nominated and the Cre- 
dentials Committee reported that there 
were 141 certified delegates present. 

On the second day of the convention 
another amendment was proposed for 
the Constitution. Its purpose is to give 
another member on the Board of Direc- 
tors to two of the larger districts, the 
Eastern and Central. 

The Resolutions Committee offered its 
report following which came a division 
of opinion on whether or not the Gover- 
nor should again be requested to con- 
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vene an extra session of the legislature 
for the purpose of providing additional 
funds for the schools. There was the 
usual display of lack of knowledge of 
proper procedure accompanied by more 
heat than light. Out of it came the 
resolutions set out below: 


Resolutions for the 
Delegate Assembly 
April 16, 1943 


The schools of Kentucky are face to 
face with the most critical crisis of their 
entire history. As a result of abnormal 
conditions occasioned by total war the 
burdens of the schools have been mullti- 
plied many times. 

Many of our best teachers are now 
serving in the armed forces of our coun- 
try; others have left the profession to 
work in war industries; still others have 
quit the school field for alluring positions 
offering higher pay. Those who remain 
in school work find that they are unable 
to meet the ever-increasing costs of liv- 
ing on the meagre: pay received during 
pre-war days. 

The children of the state, however, are 
the greatest sufferers. Some _ schools 
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have already had to close simply be- 
cause no teachers of any kind were 
available. In order to keep many schools 
open, it has been necessary to issue 
emergency permits to many persons al- 
most wholly without qualifications to 


§ teach. 


In view of the situation as outlined 
above your Committee on Resolutions 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
offers for the approval of the Delegate 
Assembly at its annual meeting on April 
16, 1943, the following resolutions: 
RESOLVED 

1. That the common school fund be 
increased to $13,000,000 for each year 
of the next biennium. 

2. That an equalization fund equiva- 
lent to the full 10% of the common 
school fund be provided, and that the 
pupil income of districts for participa- 
tion in this fund be raised from the 
present $30.00 per pupil to $40.00 per 
pupil. 

3. That a permissible tax levy for all 
districts for local school purposes be 
made $1.50. 

4. That the salary of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction be in- 
creased from $4,000.00 annually to 
$5,000.00. 

5. That the present laws with refer- 
ence to certification of teachers be main- 
tained. 

6. That an increased appropriation be 
made to the State Department of Educa- 
tion to provide for all services authorized 
under the law and to expand and im- 
prove the services now being offered. 

7. That the Honorable Keen Johnson, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, Convene the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky into Ex- 
traordinary Session for the Purpose of 
Considering Legislation Beneficial to the 
Public Schools of this Commonwealth: 


Nineteen 


May, 
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PERSONAL LOANS 


Gor School Teachers 
73 Offices in Kentuchy 


Send the coupon to the nearest office 
for information without obligation. 


INTERSTATE FINANCE CORP. of KY 
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914} State Street BOWLING GREEN 
109 N. Second Street DANVILLE 
4 Marion Court ELIZABETHTOWN 
210 Second Street HENDERSON 
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Frankfort Ginance Co. 


LOUISVILLE 


"203 McClure Bldg., FRANKFORT 

Peoples Ginance Co. 
INCORPORATED 
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Buy War Bonds and 
Stamps Regularly ! 





(Mail for prompt service) 
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WHEREAS, An emergency now ex- 
ists in the public schools of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky due to insufficient 
funds to provide teachers’ salaries sufh- 
cient to keep well qualified teachers in 
the school rooms; and 

WHEREAS, If immediate relief is 
not given a great number of schools will 
not be opened this ensuing school year; 
and 

WHEREAS, The Directors of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association met with 
the Governor of Kentucky a few weeks 
ago and requested that he convene the 
General Assembly of Kentucky into ex- 
traordinary session for the purpose of 
considering emergency legislation that 
would be beneficial to the schools in this 
time of need; and 

WHEREAS, The Chief Executive in- 
dicated that it would not be wise to con- 
vene the General Assembly into extra- 
ordinary session for the purpose of con- 
sidering school legislation, stating his 
reasons, and he emphasized the fact that 
the present Lieutenant Governor would 
preside over the Senate, and was a candi- 
date for Governor and advocated repeal 
of the State Income Tax Law, and that 
another candidate for Governor was a 
member of the General Assembly’ and 
was for repeal of the State Income Tax 
Law, and that while he, the Governor, 
had power to call the General Assembly 
into extraordinary session he had no 
authority to adjourn the body; and 

WHEREAS, This Delegate Assembly 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
is sufficiently informed that a special 
session of the General Assembly can 
consider only the subjects as stated in 
the Governor’s Proclamation, and the 
said Delegate Assembly is further in- 
formed that the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky now has a surplus of approxi- 
mately eight millions of dollars in its 
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General Fund, and therefore it will not 
be necessary to raise new taxes to pro- 
vide funds to relieve said emergency; 
and 

WHEREAS, This Delegate Assembly 
is to secure a petition signed by the 
majority of the members of the Senate 
of the General Assembly of this Com- 
monwealth, and signed by a majority of 
the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the General Assembly of 
this Commonwealth, stating that said 
members will make no request of the 
Governor to include any other subject 
in his call except school legislation, and 
that said members will adjourn upon the 
request of the Chief Executive; now 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved by this 
Delegate Assembly of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association in session at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, this the 16th day of 
April, 1943, that if the Governor replies 
that he will immediately call a special 
session of the General Assembly for the 
purpose of considering emergency school 
legislation providing this K. E. A. As- 
sembly obtains said petition duly signed, 
then the Officers of the K. E. A. are di- 
rected to take sufficient steps to secure 
said petition, and present same to the 
Governor; and 

Be It Further Resolved, that a copy 
of this Resolution be sent to the Gover- 
nor of Kentucky, and to the leading news- 
papers of Kentucky. 

Signed: 

8. In the absence of a special session 
we respectfuly ask that the Governor 
allocate a sum from his emergency fund 
to the equalization fund sufficient to pro- 
vide the full amount as prescribed by 








law and that a deficiency appropriation J 


of $2,000,000 for per capita distribu- 
tion in the school year 1943-44 be pro- 
vided by the next session of the General 
Assembly. 
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These new booklets will help you 





teach science while it’s news 


New developments in many fields of science are com- 
ing from the laboratories today. Some must remain 
secret until the war is won. Others can be told now, 
giving us glimpses of a changed world after the war. 

These developments are news of the most impor- 
tant kind, but textbooks can’t be printed on a news 
schedule. Even under the most favorable conditions, 
several years must elapse before each new step in 
science gets into the textbooks and the textbooks 
attain wide distribution in the schools. 

Bridging this gap is one of the functions of West- 
inghouse School Service. The booklets in the “Little 
Science Series” deal with subjects in which there have 
been recent important advances. Each tells, not the 
new developments alone, but the whole story including 
the latest discoveries. 


Xx 
gn? 
THESE FOUR FREE Booxiers are NOW * 


EYEs FOR THE LITTLE WorRLDS 


(The story of microscopes, including the latest 
type Electron microscope) 


Topay’s BEN FRANKLINS 


(Even lightning has been harnessed and brought 
into the laboratory for research) 


STRANGE PEOPLES OF THE LITTLE Wor ps 
(Bacteria, molds, and other microscopic life) 


Tue SturF Our Wortp Is MADE OF 
(The story of the elements and basic compounds) 


Booklets are 16 or 32 pages, 5% inches by 7 inches in size, 
printed in two colors.The full series will include 17 volumes. 


Nineteen 


May, 






Teachers in elementary schools will want these 
booklets for their own use; in junior and senior high 
schools these booklets will be suitable for classroom 
use. Westinghouse will be glad to send you, without 
charge, the quantity you need, 

Booklets in this series should be given to the pupils, 
not loaned. Each one is revised as rapidly as new dis- 
coveries are made, and copies of the latest edition 
will be available for each new class. 

Fill in and mail the coupon to School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westi 


Plants in 25 Cities 











School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send booklets in the quantities marked: 
EYEs FOR THE LITTLE WORLDS 
TopAy’s BEN FRANKLINS 
————___STRANGE PEOPLES OF THE LITTLE WorLpDs 
THE STUFF Our Wortp Is MADE OF 
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9. That the thanks of the Kentucky 
Education Association be extended to the 
press of the state for the sympathetic 
publicity given school problems. Especial 
thanks are due the COURIER-JOURNAL 
and the LOUISVILLE TIMES and other 
papers for editorial expressions of con- 
cern regarding the plight of our schools 
as a result of war conditions. 

10. That we endorse the action of the 
Board of Directors in employing the 
Honorable John W. Brooker as director 
of public relations to work with Secre- 
tary W. P. King to bring specifically be- 
fore the people the true situation regard- 
ing education in Kentucky in order that 
untenable conditions may be corrected 
as speedily as possible. 

11. That since the problem of trans- 
portation rises solely from geographical 
conditions for which no district can be 
considered responsible, we maintain that 
transportation is a state problem; and 
as soon as possible the state should as- 
sume the responsibility for financing and 
administering transportation. 

12. That the schools of Kentucky con- 
tinue to expand their programs of voca- 
tional education in order to serve effec- 
tively the training needs of war indus- 
tries and to look forward to planning a 
program of instruction for the post-war 
period that will adequately meet the 
needs for occupational training and ad- 
justment of both youth and adults; and 
further that all educational functions on 
the national level be under the super- 
vision of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and that the program of public 
education in Kentucky and her sister 
States be carried on under the legally 
constituted State and Local Boards of 
Education. 

13. That we favor the enactment of 
laws whereby the members of the State 
Board of Education and members of 
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boards of trustees of state educational 
institutions will be guaranteed continu- 
ance in office for the full length of their 
appointed terms unless removed for 
cause. 

14. That we favor the passage by the 
United States Congress of S.B. 637 
which will supplement the school funds 
provided by the General Assembly of 
Kentucky. That we urge our Kentucky 
senators and congressmen to at once 
join other senators and congressmen in 
a vigorous fight to get it passed. We 
urge the cooperation of all school people 
to this end. 

15. That finally, the thanks of this 
body are extended to all who have as- 
sisted in any way in making this meeting 
possible this year. We commend Presi- 
dent J. A. Cawood and the other officers 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
for intelligent and wise guidance of the 
affairs of the Association during this its 
most difficult year; and we thank Mr. 
W. P. King and his assistants at his 
office for their excellent and indispen- 
sable performance of duties in these 
critical times. 


W. M. Wilson, Chairman 
T. O. Hall Reba Gillihan 
Maurice F.Seay Gordie Young 
Warren Jones M. J. Belew 





Send for special pre-vacation offer on a T.C.U, 
Policy that will protect you whether disabled 
by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Bargain 
price carries you the rest of the school year, 
through vacation and well into fall. 
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PERSONAL LOANS 


No endorsers needed—Repay in small monthly instalments 


A™ YOU going to need extra 

funds in order to pay all your 
summer expenses? Would a check 
for $50, $100 or more be a help 
to you? 

Many school teachers get 
money help at Household at this 
time of the year. Any teacher with 
a steady position can borrow sim- 
ply and epee If there is no 
Household office in your city, you 
may obtain the money you need 
entirely by mail. 

No security needed 

You need no security of any kind 
to borrow from Household. We 
lend merely on your promise to 
repay. It is never necessary to ask 
friends or relatives to act as en- 
dorsers and at no time do we 
question friends or school author- 
ities about your credit. You may 
borrow on your own signature, in 
asimple, private transaction. 


Choose your own 
payment plan 

You may repay your loan in 
monthly instalments arranged 
to fit your own pocketbook. 
We have many payment plans 
for you to choose from. We 
charge only for the actual 


part of a balance in excess of $100. 
This rate is substantially below 
the maximum permitted by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 
Please apply for your loan at 
the nearest Household Finance 
office. Or send the coupon for full 
information about getting your 
loan by mail. 
Helping consumers in wartime 
How to plan family spending is a 
subject which has interested us 
for a long time. To help people 
get more from their incomes we 
have published a series of prac- 
tical booklets on buying and 
budgeting. Families are now find- 
ing these booklets particularly 
helpful in stretching their dollars 
in wartime. Home economics 
teachers have welcomed the ma- 
terial for use as study and refer- 
ence texts. We hope you will write 
or ask for full information about 
the Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education. 


Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 
Corpordtion, Incorporated 


Est. 1878 








LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 

Loutsvittz, Ky. 
Household Finance 
Corporation, Inc. 
4th Fl., Starks Bldg. 
Phone: JAckson 4291 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
3rd Floor, Third 
and Main Bldg. 
Phone: 3-3137 


Cincinnatl, O. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
14th Floor, Carew 
Tower. 

Phone: MAin 1585 








time you have the money. 
The sooner you repay the less 


your loan costs. So it is wise 

io take no longer to repay { a YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 

sar detetniggemdigvenee payments | payments pein suamente pom paneiee p.m 
Suppose you borrow $100 

and repay in six monthly in- | $ 25 13.07 |$ 885 | $ 6.73 

stalments of $18.48 each. You 50 26.15 17.69 13.46 |$ 9.24 |$ 7.13 | $5.87 | $ 5.03 

repay a total of $110.88. The 75 39.22 26.54 20.20 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 

cost of your loan is just $10.88. 

The cost of a $50 loan repaid 100 52.29 35.38 26.93 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 

in six monthly instalments of 125 65.24 44.14 33.60 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 

$9.24 each is only $5.44. Is the 150 78.18 52.89 40.23 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 

convenience of getting a $50 

loan quickly and privately 200 104.07 70.30 53.46 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 

worth $5.44 to you? Pay- 250 129.83 87.70 66.63 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 

ments in the table include all 300 155.59 105.10 79.80 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 


FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 



































charges. You pay nothing 
more. Charges are at House- 
hold’s rate of 3% per month 
onaloan balanceof$100or less 
and 2% per month on that 





on schedule. Total cost will be r 
ments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% 
per month on that part of a balance not exceed- 
r month on that part of a 
R, 1.-1A,-MINN.-KY 


ing $100, and 2% 
balance in excess of $100. 


WE GUARANTEE that these payments will repay loans in full, if payments are made 
uced if payments are made ahead of schedule. Pay- 


UNE Le 


PRESIDENT, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher Loan 
on Household’s Special Payment Plan.’’ I understand this request places 
me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


FREE sooxzer ano 


immediate loan or 


handy. 





amount desired. 


May, Nineteen 
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A Tonic for Teachers 


OW, AS NEVER BEFORE, do teachers 
need a tonic, something to cheer 
and to stimulate them. Wearied by the 
regular work, plus the additional hours 
of registering and rationing, many feel 
that their labor through the tedious days 
is all but thrown away. Teachers need 
today something to keep them from burn- 
ing out; so that they may continue to hold 
the torch for youth. They must still 
realize that teaching is an exhilarating 
enterprise, an undertaking that does 
bring results. 


The principal and teachers of a large 
high school have been particularly for- 
tunate in receiving some rewards for 
their efforts and in gaining thereby 
strength to exert themselves further. 
This bit of encouragement they want to 
share with others; because these students 
are typical of those of other schools, ex- 
cept that probably their young people, 
coming from a trade school, were some- 
what more mechanical-minded and were 
rather quick to jump into the trades of 
the navy and into the activity of the other 
branches of the armed service. A few 
months away from home in an entirely 
new environment, the receipt of several 
issues of the school paper, and letters 
from former teachers and fellow students 
combined to make the graduates take 
their hearts out of cold storage and write 
back words of appreciation. 


Some of these heartening notes the 
faculty would like to pass on to other 
teachers. Having heard much of the 
shortages caused by the war, one needs 
to count the gains. One gain is the 
quickened maturity to be seen in older 
adolescents of today. 
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By ALICE CoRWIN 
Theodore Ahrens Trade High School 
Louisville, Ky. 


A cross-section of the letters received 
from former students shows that they ap- 
preciate the practicability of their school 
work. A boy who is studying for a 
petty officer’s rating in the navy writes, 
“I’m thankful for every subject I had in 
high school, because in one way or an- 
other each one has helped me to have 
this opportunity.” “My math training 
certainly has stood me in good stead” is 
the comment of another. Somewhat 
similar are the words of a young instruc- 
tor of drafting at a naval air base when 
he says, “‘My instructorship is all due to 
my training in trade school.” 


A young sailor writes, “Let me tell 
you that my high school education has 
meant a lot because we are placed ac- 
cording to our ability.” Says a marine, 
“Several years have passed since I grad- 
uated, and each day I am realizing more 
and more from the splendid training | 
received in school. I used to be under 
the impression that my instructors were 
“tough” when they corrected me, but now 
I realize how terribly mistaken I was.” 
A young defense worker in another city 
expresses herself thus: “I shall always 
have a feeling of affection for and of 
pride in the school, for I could not have 
advanced to my present position without 
the training I received there.” 


Everyone of the scores of letters ex- 
pressed either appreciation for the work 
of the teachers or regret because the stu- 
dent hadn’t applied himself to his school 
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tasks. “I surely wish that I had com- 
pleted school when I had a chance. I 
have regretted it ever since I stopped 
school. If I ever have the opportunity 
to finish, I’m certainly going to do so” 
are the words of an overseas soldier. 
“I’m always regretting the day I walked 
out of school, but I am using all I did 
learn,” writes a lad from North Africa. 


Many mention the extracurricular ac- 
tivities as having helped them to develop 
leadership qualities. A young lieutenant 
thinks that the habit of finishing what he 
starts has helped him to advance. “You 
high school teachers taught me to do 
that,” he adds. “I don’t know how many 
times I’ve been helped over a rough 
place by the principal’s words during 
the depression. She was always saying, 
‘Keep your chin up!’ I can use that ad- 
vice in these war days. Her talks in 
Chapel almost forced us to have faith 














Pedagese and Pedagogy 


R.D. Judd, Ph. D. 


A collection of 60 short sketches 
on philosophy, and humorous 
anecdotes, from experience. 


120 pages, 8 x 5, post paid, 
$1.50. 20% discount to schools, 


teachers and libraries. 





THE HOBSON PRESS 
Cynthiana, Ky. 
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SCENIC TRAVEL! 


To a boy on leave, home’s the 
most beautiful place on earth 


Young fellow with the service ribbons and 
the ditty-bag full of trinkets from Tripoli 
-.- you've earned your leave! Carrying 
you home is the most heart-warming of 
Greyhound’s many wartime jobs. 


But it’s only a small fraction of Greyhound’s 
present-day service to America. This same 
boy in navy-blue took his first trip to 
examination center by bus. . . his dad takes 
the bus every day to the bomber plant. .. 
his sister rides Greyhound to the school 
she teaches. More people go by bus direct 
to war plants, military camps, shipyards, 
air fields, navy bases, farm centers than by 
any other public transportation. 


Teachers and all others who travel this year 
can greatly aid transportation by planning 
their trips before or after the mid-summer 
tush—by going on mid-week days —by 
taking as little baggage as possible. This way 
you'll help Greyhound to help America. 


GREYHOUND 
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in ourselves and in our country,” writes 
a daring young defender of that country. 


After all, the crucial test of education 
is whether it creates personalities capable 
of responding to the challenge of a fresh 
problem and desirous of helping others. 
Therefore, it is gratifying to find that 
young people have pride in their work 
and a sense of responsibility for the stu- 
dents who follow them. One youth’s 
words, “Tell the boys to finish their 
course because, whether they join the 
service or go into industry, they'll need 
all the education they can get; I know 
because I’m still getting some the hard 
way” are typical of a number of com- 
ments. What fine remarks to pass on 
to the student body! They make a far 
greater impression than any that come 
from some “old cranky teacher.” “Thank 
you for sending the school paper,” wrote 
a young radio officer with the Merchant 
Marines; “I’m sending you a small token 
of appreciation (ten dollars); so that 
other recent graduates may receive the 
paper and enjoy it as I do.” 


There is not a subject in the curriculum 
that wasn’t mentioned. Note the follow- 
ing excerpts taken almost at random. 
“The discussions in social studies have 
helped me to get along with my men and 
the officers over me”—this from a ser- 
geant.—“It’s easier to fight for a country 
whose ideals of freedom and equality I 
learned in the history class.”—“I’m glad 
my work in English increased my love 
for reading; because in that way I’ve 
been able to pass many moments that 
would otherwise have been quite lonely.” 
—‘Remember how you made me work 
in the Glee Club?—I’m glad; because 
now I am able to sing in a rather famous 
choir.”——A boy who inducted just after 
commencement wrote, “I hesitate to 
think what I would have been without 
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I was soft enough as 


the work in gym. 
it was.” 


These comments could be multiplied, 
but they are extensive enough to show 
that often the results of teaching are 
greater than teachers know. It is just 
the war that has made these young people 
more articulate than usual. “When it is 
darkest, the stars come out.” Being told 
that one is a “swell” teacher is heart- 
warming, and it becomes easier to be 
sympathetic with the aspirations of 
youths and interested in the progress of 
those who are taught; in short, it helps 
to make teaching a lark, not a task. 


The recipients of the letters fee] 
humble, not boastful, when these ap- 
preciations are read. They realize that 
many former students of all schools have 
similar, although sometimes unexpressed, 
feelings. They know that all teachers 
will continue their efforts not only to in- 
form but also often to transform their 
students. They will see young people 
not merely as present individuals but 
rather as the personalities that the 
teachers’ work can help them become. 
They will toil on, remembering that 
there are three kinds of teachers. The 
first sneers and depresses information 
into their students, while the teachers, 
as well as the learners, almost expire; 
the second uses a cold chisel and ham- 
mers the knowledge in, while both groups 
perspire; but the third makes the stu- 
dents feel that the material is so very 
valuable that it just must be learned. 
Those of the last group are the ones who 
inspire and so really teach. They cast 
their bread upon the waters, and some- 
times it returns as chocolate cake! 
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XQ T takes just plain plus 
Xx to put a ’plane or a 
boy out ahead. And that’s 
what it takes—and what ice- 

cold Coca-Cola has—to make 
it the best-liked soft drink on 


earth. 


How did it get that way? Ice-cold 
Coca-Cola tells you how...every time 
you raise it to your lips. The delicious 

taste has a big say-so...taste from a special 
blend of flavors made exceptional by 57 years 
of experience. Refreshment says that thirst-quenching 
is not enough—not when you can get complete refresh- 
ment like this. 

* * 
It’s natural for popular names to acquire friendly 
abbreviations. That’s why you hear Coca-Cola 
called Coke. Both mean the same thing... 

“coming from a single source, and well known 
to the community”. 


TRADE-MARK 
Delicious and 
Refreshing 


The best is always the better buy! 
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DIRECTORY . . . KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—J. A. Cawoop, Harlan, Ky. 
First Vice-President—T. V. FortENBERY, Morgantown, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—Frep Scuuttz, Murray, Ky. 

Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


J. A. Cawoop, Chairman 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





Henry Cuamsers, R. 2, Paducah 
A. P. Pratuenr, Earlington... 
W. M. Rirter, Glasgow 
J. T. Atton, Vine Grove 


Mrs. Marcuerite Fowter, Louisville 


Curtis W. Matuis, Grays Knob 

















TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES 
June 30,1944 Grenn O. Swine, Covington June 30, 1945 
ceed June 30,1945 Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 
R. T. Wuirtincuit, Hazard...............--.---- 
P. H. Hopkins, Somerset June 30, 1943 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington.................------- June 30, 1944 
Sad June 30,1944 T. O. Hatt, Greenville June 30, 1943 
cna June 30, 1945 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First Disraicr: 
President—Eltis Henson, Calvert City, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Srconp District: 
President—R, A. Belt, Dawson Springs, 


y. 
Acting Secretary—Mrs, Gladys C. Hel- 
sley, Henderson, Ky. 


Tarp District: 
President—Bradford Mutchler, Scotts- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Fourts District: 
President—L. G. Shultz, Hartford, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


K. E. 


DEPaRTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DerarTMENT or ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: 
President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 

Street School, Newport, Ky. 


Department oF Seconpary EpucaTion : 
President—Miss Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 
President—Fred A, Dudley, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 
Secretary—A, J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
Training High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 
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Firta District: 

President—Mrs. Lullabel Thuston Ries, 
Parkland Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—H. R. Kirk, LaGrange, Ky. 

Mupte Cumsercanp District: 

President—Corbin Acton, Somerset, Ky. 

Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 


Upper Kentucky River District: 
President—Dewey Hendrix, Buckhorn, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Upper CumBerLanp District: 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Barbourville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 


Centrat District: 
President—E. E. Pfansteil, Carlisle, Ky. 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 
Nortuern District: 


President—Miss Georgia Rouse, R.R. 
4, Covington, Ky. 


Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 


dence, Ky. 
Eastern District: 
President—E. B. Whalin, Raceland, Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Leb- 
anon, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

s:--aaleamamaaead Bone, Madisonville, 
y- 


SCHOOL 


DeparTMENT oF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS : 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. - 


DEPaRTMENT oF Fine Arts: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary — Katherine Watson, 15% 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF VocaTionaL EpucaTioN: 
President—Watson Armstrong, Univer: 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Abreas 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Agricultural Education: 

President—M. M. Botto, Munfordsville, 
Ky. 

Secretary—J. P. Truitt, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 

President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Dixie 
Heights High School, R. 5, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 

President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Mrs. Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary — Miss Martha Chapman, 
Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville, 
Ky. 


Kentucky ORNITHOLOGICAL Society : Presi- 

dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F, Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Councit or GrocrapHy TracH- 
ers: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.: Secretary, Miss Mary Law- 
rence, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Kentucky Fotx-Lore Society: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky HEALTH anv Paysicat Epuca- 
TION: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 
J. W. Brooker, Frankfort.....June 30, 1943 


Dr. Raymond McLain, Tran- 
sylvania College, 
Lexing June 30, 1945 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
Danville... aveeveeeeed une 30, 1944 


J. A, Caywood, Covington...June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1943 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville........June 30, 1944 
lee Kirkpatrick, Paris........... June 30, 1943 


Maurice F. Seay, Universit 
of Kentucky, Lexington.....June 30, 1944 
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K. E, A. DEPARTMENTS—(Continued) 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford, St., Ludlow, Ky. 


Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DeprarTMENT oF Hicuer Epucation: 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 
Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 
President—L, A. Pardue, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President — C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Visuat Epucation Association: President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Rees Land, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Lisrary Group Conrerence: President, 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 

ConrERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scuoo. Boarp MeEmBeRs ASSOCIATION: 
President and Secretary, no report. 
INTERNATIONAL RELaTIoNs SEcTION: To be 

announced. 

Kentucky AssociaTION oF DEANS OF 
Women: President, Miss Anna B, Peck, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 


Ted Sanford, 
Henderson ....s.csso--esseeceereeeneeeeJ un 30, 1945 


J. A. Cawood, Harlan, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 
Commission ON ProressionaL Etuics: 


Gladstone Koffman, 





jc || FAR Oe July 1, 1944 
W. O. Gilreath, 

MEER IY cscccescececintccons July 1, 1946 
C. I. Henry, Mayfield............... July 1, 1943 
Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 

Campbellsville  ..... July 1, 1945 


J. A. Cawood (ex-officio) Harlan 


Forty-three 





Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President 
Secretary } No report. 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secreta L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss ry Wood Brown, 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 
Ky. 
retary—Brother John Drerup, Cov- 
SS eae High School, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, Brooks- 
ville High School, Brooksville, Ky. 
Secretary — Herman J. Robertson, 

Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers: 
President 


Secretary } No report. 


Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Kentucky Association or Cuurcn Re- 
LaTED COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
President and Secretary, no report. 


Kentucky Councit or Special Epuca- 
tTIon: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichole, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
enTucky Business Epucation Associa- 

— President, Thomas E, Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 


Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
InpustriaL Arts: President, Edgar E. 


Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 
Boarp oF Trustees oF TEACHERS’ ReriRE- 
MENT SYSTEM: 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 


Lexington csse-sccssecceesseseeeneeee-- July 1, 1946 
W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 

State Teachers College, 

Rich d July 1, 1944 





B. L. Trevathan, Benton.......July 1, 1943 
Hon. J. W. Brooker, Frank- 





fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. Hubert Meredith, At- 

torney General, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 





Hon. E, E. Shannon, State 

Treasurer, Frankfort .....January 1, 194 
Morton Walker, du Pont 

Manual, Louisville ..............July 1, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive 

Secretary, Frankfort 
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K. E. A. HONOR ROLL — MAY, 1943 
Counties Superintendent 


° FRANKLIN Roy True 
Mak e Your Education GALLATIN ............ : Mrs. Joe Smith 
NICHOLAS W. B. Dampier 
Vi T A L! ROcKCASTLE Myrtle Bryant 
Scott - F. W. Hood 
Bi . Topp Claude Hightower 
Nearly all standard and special high Independent Districts Superintendent 
school and college subjects taught BURKESVILLE N. J. Anderson 
. Camiaerm ........... E. E. Pfanstiel 
personally and creatively to fit YOU, — R. F. Flege 
YOUR interests, your individual and W. G. Kirtley 
3 ol MUNFORDVILLE H. R. Riley 
community needs. : Paris ee 
. NAIOREL NGI VE: <2, cccl ete ol ae A. E. Anderson 
Study at the speed and in the man- SOMERSET ‘_P. H. Hopkins 
ner which helps YOU most. Make SOUTHGATE M. C. Rhoads 
: Schools and Colleges 

YOUR life, YOUR home, YOUR com- J. M. AtHerton Hicu Scuoor For GirLs, : 

munity finer. Semester subjects $35, LOoUuIsvILLE Emma Woerner, Prin, 
: eS a EAsTERN Junior HicH ScHooL, 
laboratories $50; books and equip- . ommevase Sam Noe, Prin, 
ment loaned. Enrich your life today. EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Facutty, RicHMonD W. F. O’Donnell, Pres. 
Rose Hitt Scuoor, Mercer County 


The Opportunity School Rawdy Whittaker, Prin. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE N. E. A. HONOR ROLL — MAY 
1120 Second Ave., Joliet, Ill. A. 100% City B. 100% County 


Hopkinsville Boyle 
Ashland Jr. College 


















































The BROWN HOTEL 


May we quote from a 
reeent letter? 


©¢ Revisiting the Brown is always 
an eagerly anticipated pleasure. 
I’ve tried to find fault with some- 
thing in your set-up, but I’m 
about to give it up. Honestly, I 
feel that it just can’t be done.?* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 
as 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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